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permitted I should like to show how, in several instances, this approach 
provides a needed complement for the results of the narrower method. 
A single instance must suffice, namely, the successful contention that 
in order to explain the social or unsocial traits of the gods we must look 
not only to contemporary or earlier forms of social and political 
organization, but also to a number of subtler but powerful influences 
of a more distinctly internal and psychical order (see pp. 320 ff.). 
It should be said, finally, that these essays are delightfully written. 

George Albert Coe. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Kant and His Philosophical Revolution. ["The World's Epoch 

Makers."] By R. M. Wenley. New York, Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1910. — pp. ix, 302. 

This volume, belonging to a well-known popular series, as indicated 
on the title-page, differs from other brief commentaries on Kant mainly 
in the much greater emphasis given to the general tendencies of 
thought and the political and social conditions obtaining during the 
'epoch' considered. Professor Wenley fully realizes the difficulties 
of the task that he has undertaken, viz., to make Kant not only 
comprehensible but vitally significant to the intelligent general reader, 
and the tone of his Preface is such as to disarm criticism. He says: 
"Although Kant left no system in the strict acceptation, his tech- 
nicalities possess rights that never lapse. I can but say that I have 
simplified to the best of my ability. ... As far as may be, I have 
subordinated moot problems in Kant 'philology,' and avoided 
ramifications which could not be followed up within a space limited 
by prearrangement. ... In particular, the proportions to be assigned 
to each part have raised sore puzzles, like the necessary omissions." 

It may be said at once that, in spite of his decidedly unconventional 
style, which at times might suggest flippancy, the author takes his 
subject seriously and shows a good deal of historical sense in exhibiting 
Kant, not merely as a philosophical classic, but as a great figure in the 
history of human culture and a living influence in the thought of our 
own time, even though the many 'last words' of philosophy might 
suggest a very different estimate. Professor Wenley is as little the 
ardent apologist as the carping critic, and, on the whole, he may be 
said to have a fairly well developed sense for essentials; but, where 
the space at a writer's command is "limited by prearrangement" — 
a hasty computation seems to show that this little book contains only 
about sixty per cent, as much matter as the Paulsen volume — the 
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question as to "the proportions to be assigned to each part" is a 
really serious one. There are three "Parts," — I, "Origins;" II, 
"Development;" and III, "The Philosophical Revolution," — and 
the tell-tale paging shows that Parts I and II together occupy 170 
pages, while Part III, "The Philosophical Revolution," i. e., the 
author's account of the Critical Philosophy, occupies only 123 pages; 
in other words, the introduction occupies very nearly sixty per cent, 
of the book. In an advanced treatise, which might or might not be 
followed by a supplementary volume, such disproportionate treatment 
would not necessarily be a really serious defect, but in an elementary 
commentary like the present one it is particularly important not to 
defer too long the consideration of the real gist of the matter. And 
this is obviously true, not merely because the remaining space is sure 
to be too little for what has to be treated, but quite as much because 
the reader's interest is sure to flag, if he is held in suspense too long. 

After making this rather obvious criticism, one must admit that the 
first two Parts are, on the whole, the most interesting portion of the 
book. Part I, "Origins," consists of four chapters, two of which are 
devoted to what the author calls "the larger environment" and two 
to what he calls "the nearer environment," i. e., the more immediate 
influences to which Kant was subjected in his formative period. 
These chapters, though unsystematic and relatively drawn out, 
contain a good deal of interesting matter for the general reader; the 
principal criticism to be made is, that they occupy a third of the 
book. It may be added that the author's style is marred by certain 
mannerisms that finally come to interfere a good deal with the comfort 
of the reader. Examples taken at random are the following. " For- 
tune had no smiles for his folk" (p. 54); "During his student days 
Kant continued a familiar of poverty" (p. 70); [Martin Knutzen] 
"shone the bright, particular star among his mentors" (p. 72); 
"When railways were not, when roads conjured abomination" . . . 
(p. 82). Unfortunately the later chapters are at least as full of such 
expressions. For example: [Kant] "made no bones about the funda- 
mental character of philosophy even in his maiden essay" (p. 101); 
"The eighteenth century has been sorely bethumped with words" 
(p. 145); " Kant wobbles often in the course of his exposition" (p. 197). 

Part II, "Development" (about 70 pages) traces the gradual 
development of Kant's characteristic views during the pre-Critical 
period of his thought. Much the best chapter of this Part is the 
first, on "The Period of Scientific Eclecticism," which will give the 
general reader what he needs on this interesting phase of Kant's 
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development. The two other chapters, "The Period of Hesitation" 
and "The End of an Epoch," tend to drag, for by this time the reader, 
whatever his degree of unpreparation or preparation for what is to 
follow, is quite ready for the author's interpretation of the Critical 
Philosophy itself. 

Part III, "The Philosophical Revolution," could hardly have failed 
to be disappointing, considering the extremely scant space that the 
author had allowed himself for expounding one of the great systems 
of modern philosophy, — one in which, as he himself has said, the 
"technicalities have rights that never lapse." But the self-imposed 
difficulty does not stop here. Professor Wenley never seems able, 
even for a brief time, to confine himself to systematic exposition; 
the temptation to make general observations and to anticipate 
difficulties before the nature of Kant's own treatment has been at all 
adequately explained constantly proves too alluring. The result can 
only be confusing to the general reader, for whom alone the book is 
evidently intended. Indeed, the more technical reader himself is 
likely to be puzzled by certain passages that can only be explained 
as the result of mere carelessness on the part of the author. After 
remarking that "the problem [of the first Critique] is approached as 
if the sensible and the intelligible [sic] were two disparate elements," 
he says: "Perhaps it is advisable to illustrate this at the outset by 
reference to the various interpretations that can be placed upon the 
Critique of Pure Reason. If stress be laid upon the factor contributed 
by the Intelligible world [sic], the synthetic, originative power of 
Reason acquires prominence. From this point of view, 'the Under- 
standing imposes laws upon nature.' ... A knowledge beyond the 
ken of the senses seems to be vindicated, and this so emphatically that 
Reason, as one might allege, determines the nature of reality. . . - . On 
the contrary, if stress be laid upon the factor contributed by the 
Sensible world, Reason, despite its power of arrangement, is degraded 
from the 'spiritual' level granted by the former interpretation. . . . 
Thus its 'creative' function hangs in mid-air, as it were" (p. 180). 
This curious passage, which comes after a much too vague statement 
of the position of the Dissertation of 1770 (at the end of Part II and 
in the first few pages of the present chapter) and before any attempt 
has been made to explain Kant's actual procedure in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, cannot, of course, mean what it seems to say, and it is 
hardly necessary to remark that the author's later treatment shows 
no such utter confusion on his own part; but it is difficult to see how 
the beginner could be more effectually tangled up at this stage of the 
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argument, while the more critical reader will doubtless insist that 
a few, at least, of Kant's technicalities "possess rights that never 
lapse," even in popular exposition. Of course it is more than allowable 
to show that, in certain cases, Kant's technical statement of his 
problems is unfortunate. For example, a little later Professor Wenley 
says: "Kant takes it for granted that synthetic judgments occurring 
within an experience founded upon the senses need no justification; 
while those which belong to the a priori sphere do. . . . We ask, 
Why? ... Of course, Kant's actual question is, How is any synthesis 
possible?" (pp. 184, 185). This is very much to the point. One's 
criticism is not that Professor Wenley does not understand Kant, but 
that he does not give the general reader adequate help in beginning to 
understand him. Closely following the last passage quoted is this: 
"So, just as Kant had assumed in the ^Esthetic that individual 
images are provided apart from the activity of thought, he takes it 
for granted now that sense supplies definite objects which, in turn, 
understanding rationalizes into groups" (p. 188). This, certainly, is 
the extreme of over-simplification of Kant's real treatment — not a 
word about the 'creative imagination,' involving the implicit organi- 
zation of experience, or a suggestion as to the wider and the narrower 
sense in which Kant employs the term 'understanding' — yet here 
follow characteristic criticisms, the point of which is necessarily lost, 
unless the reader is prepared to supply what the author has omitted. 
It is evident enough that Professor Wenley himself sees beneath the 
dualistic assumptions that Kant too often employs. As he says: 
"The 'manifold of sense' and the empty mental 'forms' happen to be 
pure fictions, themselves of mental origin. . . . Sense is either a 
transcript of experience from a certain limited standpoint, or it is 
nothing; and the same holds of mental 'forms' " (pp. 193, 194). And 
again: "The categories, as Kant presents them, fail, not because 
limited to the phenomenal, but because he omits to push his criticism 
far enough. Other categories pervade human experience, and, if 
analysis would win success, it must elicit them also" (p. 194). 

It would be possible, if space permitted, to point out many similar 
cases of inaccurate or insufficient statement of matters essential to 
the understanding of the Critical Philosophy, closely followed by 
passages that show that the author himself has a much broader view 
of Kant's problem and a more independent grasp of the principles 
involved than his commentary as a whole would indicate on a first 
reading. It is rather characteristic of Professor Wenley's habit of 
dealing with problems by what might be called 'the method of anti- 
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cipation,' that the first chapter of the last Part, dealing mainly with 
the Critique of Pure Reason, — the chapter just considered, — should 
be entitled " The Theoretical Consequences of the Critical Philosophy." 
Chapter II, "The Critical Philosophy and the Function of the Moral 
Life," and Chapter III, "The Teleological Aspect of Experience and 
Religion," deal with the subjects indicated by the titles on about the 
same scale and according to the same plan as the preceding chapters, 
though the last chapter mentioned is badly crowded, and this is still 
more the case with the final chapter, "Forward from Kant." 

In closing, the reviewer can only express his sincere regret that this 
little volume does not do greater justice to its very important subject 
and to the author himself. This would seem like a particularly fitting 
time for the publication of a popular book on Kant, showing his 
significance not only for the development of modern philosophy but 
for the history of our modern culture, and Professor Wenley has many 
qualities which ought to fit him specially for the difficult task of 
wiiting such a book. He has wide interests, a very genuine sympathy 
with the 'Philosophical Revolution' that he has attempted to in- 
terpret, an unusually large fund of relevant collateral information, 
and, what is equally important, he takes a very human view of Kant 
throughout his epoch-making ' Pilgrim's Progress ' ; moreover, his 
style, though open to criticism from the literary point of view, has 
'popular' qualities of the legitimate kind that are calculated to hold 
the attention of the general reader; the fatal defect — one would not 
venture to say in the author himself, but in his treatment of the present 
subject — is unusual carelessness in the general plan of the book and 
still greater carelessness in essential details. But, even so, it is a real 
pleasure to find a writer of Professor Wenley's type, with much more 
technical knowledge than he always shows and with more of a sense for 
' the things that are eternal ' than he always confesses, helping to make 
intelligible and vitally significant to the wider audience problems that, 
in the past, have been too much a monopoly of the lecture-room and 
that now — let us be frank — are losing ground in the lecture-room 
because they have not found the wider audience. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. By James Seth. 

London, J. M. Dent & Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1912.— pp. xi, 372. 

This volume is one of a series entitled "The Channels of English 
Literature," edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, which aims to present 



